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The Thrilling Escape of William and Ellen Craft 


ELLEN CRAFT 


ILLIAM CRAFT, a smart, 
Wii courageous young 
man, and Ellen, a gentle, 


beautiful young woman, were slaves 
on the same Georgia plantation. 
Their master knew they loved each 
other, so he gave them permission to 
marry. 

One day, William said to his wife, 
“Ellen, our master has allowed us to 
marry. But in slavery we can never 
really be man and wife. We do not 
belong to each other. We belong to 
our master. We are his property. 
He can sell us whenever he wishes. 
We are happy now, but tomorrow, 
you may be sold away from me, or 
I may be sold away from you. Our 
happiness may end at any moment. 
There is only one way’ to avoid this. 
In some way we must become free.” 

“T understand you _ perfectly, 
William,” said Ellen, “but there is no 
way for us to be free. Why worry 
about things which you _ cannot 
change? You cannot destroy slavery. 
Those slaves who have tried to strike 
down their owners have failed. Up- 
risings which they have planned have 
been checked at the start. A few 
slaves have worked hard for years 
and with their savings have pur- 
chased their freedom. Occasionally 
others have been freed by kind 
masters whom they have rendered 
faithful service. A number of fugi- 


tives, following the north star and 
assisted by friends, have reached the 
land of freedom, but tears come to 
my eyes when I see that all these 
ways seem closed to us.” 

“T have the idea,” said William. 
“It came to me last evening when I 
was asleep. We shall run away.” 

“How shall we do it?” asked Ellen. 

“T have solved the problem of our 
freedom,” said William. “Here is 
how we'll do it. You will dress up 
like our young master in one of his 
suits. You will have your hair cut 
like that of a young man. You are 
fair enough to be taken for white. 
Ellen, dear, you will look like a young 
planter elegantly dressed in a cloak 
and high-heeled boots.” 

“Freedom is dear,” said Ellen, “and 
we should do everything possible to 
obtain it; but how can a woman 
stand such a long and hard journey 
from Macon, Georgia, to some 
northern point in New York, Massa- 
chusetts or Canada? How can I 


continue pretending that I am a man 
when I am questioned at close range 
or when I am approached as if I 
were a man?” 

“That will be easy,” said William. 
“Muffle your face as if you were suf- 


fering from a toothache. This will 
prevent people from finding out who 
you are. This will also keep persons 
from knowing that you haven’t a 
beard.” 

“That sounds all right for the 
traveling from place to place,” said 
Ellen. “But what about stopping 
here and there for food and shelter? 
There are well-to-do free Negroes in 
Charleston, Richmond, and Balti- 
more, but a ‘young white master’ 
could not safely stop with them. He 
would be taken for one of them. 
Many free colored people are almost 
white. We shall have to stop with 
white people or at hotels. How can 
I register at one when I can neither 
read nor write?” 

“T have thought of that, too,” said 
William. “You will put your right 
arm in a sling, limp a little with a 
cane in your left hand, act as if you 
were injured on the way, pretend 
that you are a little hard of hearing, 
keep these green spectacles over your 
eyes, and show that you must depend 
upon me, your servant, for every- 
thing you want. The clerk will sign 
the hotel book for you, and will let 
me stand by to give you close atten- 
tion.” 


ON THE WAY TO FREEDOM 
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WILLIAM CRAFT 


Ellen agreed to make the dash for 
freedom. The clothes were brought, 
the carriage was prepared, and they 
decided to leave on the following 
Saturday. This would give the run- 
aways forty-eight hours to travel be- 
fore their escape would be known. 
There was to be a holiday from Satur- 
day evening until Monday when they 
would be missed for the first time. 

Ellen was ready at the appointed 
time. She looked like the young 
master. William, full of pluck and 
natural ability, was a fine, strong 
man. He was very attentive to his 
“young master.” He was eyes, ears, 
hands and feet for “him.” Ellen had 
little to say or to do except to at- 
tend to the “ailments” which she 
was supposed to have and to act 
like a master. She would not accept 
acquaintance with those attracted to 
her and would pretend to be weaf 
while William, the “servant,” ex- 
plained the illness of the “young 
master.” Many instances of the kind 
occurred, but William was always 
ready to make an explanation which 
prevented closer approach with his 
“master.” 

“We are now approaching a city,” 
said William. “This is Charleston. 
I know a little about this place. My 
master once brought me here as his 
servant.” 

(Continued on page 5) 
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HE schools in session as early 
T: the 22nd of September ob- 

served that day as an important 
one in the history of this country. 
On that day in 1862 Abraham Lin- 
coln declared that if certain states 
which were trying to break up the 
Union did not stop doing so he 
would free the slaves in those states 
on the first day of the following 
January; and he did it. A few people 
think that the,22nd, the day when 
Lincoln showed his intention to free 
the slaves, is just as important as 
the first of January when he issued 
the Emancipation Proclamation; but 
the first day of January is the one 
which most people celebrate. We do 
right to rejoice, but we must not 
think that this was the end of slavery 
in the whole world. Our country is 
not the only one which had _ that 
custom. 

Slavery has always existed, and it 
is found today in certain backward 
parts of the world. About four mil- 
lions of people in various countries 
are still in bondage. Some of the 
places still holding slaves are Abys- 
sinia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Sudan, 
Nepal, Burma, Arabia, and China. 
In many parts of the world, in Euro- 
pean colonies, in Mexico, and in the 
United States people are forced into 
a kind of labor which is about the 
same as slavery. 

In ancient times there were many 
more slaves than free persons. The 
strong, smart people became owners 
of the weak. A great many slaves 
were brought from the battlefields. 
After every war there were always 
a number of captives who chose to 
live as slaves instead of being killed. 
Sometimes persons became slaves be- 
cause they could not pay their debts. 

Slaves were not always treated the 
same. In some cases slaves have 
been treated as brutes. They have 
had to work hard on the farms, in 
mines, and in factories. In other 
cases slaves have been treated kindly. 
Some: masters have been known to 
treat their slaves so kindly that there 
was little difference between them 
and freemen. In Greece and Rome 
slaves were often as well educated 
as their masters. The ancient slaves 
sometimes served in high positions 
as clerks, librarians, secretaries, 
actors, musicians, and physicians. 

During the middle ages, about fif- 
teen hundred years ago, the slaves 
were called serfs. They were sold 
along with the land. This form of 
slavery. was called serfdom. At that 
time the plantations and towns were 
destroyed by frequent wars, and only 
the rich and the powerful could hold 
out against the attacks made on 
them. The weaker people had to 
come under the protection of the 
strong. The owners, or lords, of 
large areas of lands, called manors, 


Slavery of the Days Gone By 


had people living on various small 
tracts of land. These lords had 
under them serfs who had no land of 
their own, and had to cultivate the 
lord’s land for a portion of what they 
raised on it. The tenants under the 
lords of the manors had to serve them 
in time of war to protect his life and 
property with their serfs. The high- 
est lord was king. 

After many years the people grew 
tired of living in serfdom, so they 
began seeking new places and trading 
with people in foreign countries. This 
is how Columbus happened to dis- 
cover America. After the people of 
Europe heard about the wonderful, 
new world some of them rushed over 
to America to raise crops on the rich 
land and to open mines for precious 
metals. Many laborers were needed 
for this task. The first settlers who 
came to America thought that they 
could make the Indians do this work 
and enslaved some of them, but the 
red men were not reliable laborers. 


THE DASH FOR FREEDOM 


They were not used to hard work. 
They had been making their living 
chiefly by hunting and fishing. 

The early settlers in America next 
decided to free European prisoners 
who had been jailed because they 
could not pay their debts and let 
them come to America to do the hard 
work which the Indians could not do. 
These debtors did not want to work, 
but they were glad to get out of the 
dark prisons in this way. These 
white convicts were called indentured 
servants because they were bound by 
a written agreement to serve for a 
certain length of time. After five, 
ten, fifteen or twenty years, they 
could go free and become owners of 
land themselves. 

It was not long before the settlers 
realized that there were not enough 
indentured servants to do all the 
work. Then, too, they would go free 
after they had served their time. 
The settlers began looking around for 
some other laborers. They had heard 
of Africa and its troubles, and began 
thinking of getting laborers from that 
continent. 


On the north, the northwest, and 
the east coast, people from Asia had 
been settling and sending more and 
more of their people into Africa un- 
til Africans of those parts began to 
look more like people of Asia than 
like their own black people of the 
central part of Africa. Most of the 
people who came from Asia were 
Mohammedans. 

The Mohammedans believed in 
Mohammed as the Great Prophet of 
God rather than in Christ. The 
Mohammedans had been going into 
Africa for more than twelve hundred 
years and had converted many Afri- 
cans to their religion. They also took 
men as captives and made them 
work around the homes of their 
chiefs and serve in their armies as 
soldiers. 

The coming of these people from 
Asia was a terrible disturbance to 
Africa. The Africans were driven 


from their homes to find safety else- 
where. Wars followed, and kingdoms 


like Ghana, Manding, Mossi, Son- 
ghay, Bornu, Hausa, Loango, Luando, 
and Congo, which once had strong 
governments and had shown progress, 
were destroyed. Ruin was seen every- 
where. This was very much like 
the fall of ancient Rome. While in 
this disorderly condition the Euro- 
peans appeared on the West coast of 
Africa and began to steal away the 
people, whom they brought to Amer- 
ica and sold as servants. They were 
called Negroes because most of them 
were black, but Africans do not call 
themselves Negroes. The first of 
these Africans, landed in America, 
were brought to Jamestown, Virginia, 
by a Dutch vessel, and sold there as 
servants in 1619. 

These Negroes, at first, were not 
slaves. They were put to work just 
as had been the white indentured 
servants. Some of the first Negroes 
who came in 1619 became free as 
white servants had done. It was not 
long, however, before the planters 
began to make exceptions in the case 
of the Negroes. While the indentured 
servants could go free at the end of 


a number of years of service the 
planters decided that the Negroes 
should serve for life, and they made 
other rules to deprive the Negroes 
of rights which they first enjoyed 
when brought from Africa. This put 
the Negroes below all the other 
people in the colony. The Negroes 
could not do anything but what they 
were told to do. This is why they 
were called slaves. 

Some masters were kind to the 
Negro slaves and others were cruel. 
Slaves were dependent on their mas- 
ters for everything. The word of the 
slave was not accepted as being truth- 
ful like that of the master. Slaves 
were not to learn to read or write, 
nor have firearms. They could not 
own property without their master’s 
consent. The slaves were not married 
according to law, as the whites were, 
but according to the approval of 
their masters. Slaves were punished 
more severely than whites for the 
same wrongdoings. Slaves could not 
leave their masters’ homes, could not 
meet except at church or at funerals, 
and when together were not to make 
noise or show disrespect to the whites. 
If the slaves resisted the whites, they 
were punished with lashes on their 
bare backs. For ordinary offenses 
the masters punished his slaves, but 
for serious crimes they were tried by 
special courts. 

The slaves settled on the planta- 
tions lived in huts, or cabins, not 
far from the master’s home called the 
“Big House” or the “House.” These 
cabins were crude buildings of rough 
boards or logs with chimneys made 
of stone or small logs covered with 
mud. The slaves had coarse clothing 
and cheap food like cornbread made 
with only salt and water, a little salt 
pork, and sometimes a little molasses 
and salt fish. They had to scout for 
what vegetables they had or raise 
them at night in small gardens. 
House servants were treated much 
better than field slaves. 

In the case of poor masters the 
slaves lived in close relation to them 
and worked under their direction. On 
large plantations, where many slaves 
raised large crops, they were placed 
under the supervision of “overseers.” 
These bosses were usually poor white 
men who were unable to become 
planters themselves. The overseer 
rang the bell for rising in the 
morning, and for reporting to work; 
he punished the lazy and the dis- 
obedient slaves; he gave out the food, 
clothing, and other supplies. Some- 
times on the large plantations, where 
the overseer had too much to do, 
he had under him trustworthy slaves 
called drivers. These Negro bosses 


carried out the orders of the over- 

seer in watching the gangs of slaves 

hoeing, plowing, planting, cultivating, 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Persons and Achievements to be Remembered in October 


WILLIAM STILL 


Stitt was born October 
7, 1821, and died July 14, 1902. He 
was the son of Levin Steel, who went 
north after purchasing his freedom. 
His wife and children joined him later 
after they had been recaptured by 
slave hunters. He changed his name 
from Steel to Still and his wife 
changed her name from Sidney to 
Charity. They settled at Shamong, 
Burlington County, New Jersey. 
There William was born. Being the 
youngest of eighteen children of poor 
parents, William had little opportu- 
nity for education. He worked on his 
father’s farm until 1841. Then he 


left to do for himself. In 1844 he 
moved to Philadelphia. There he 
married, in 1847, Letitia George, by 
whom he had two sons and two 
daughters. 


WILLIAM STILL 


The year of his marriage Still be- 
came a clerk in the office of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Abolition of 
Slavery. While in this position he 
became also an agent of the Under- 
ground Railroad. This was a group 
of people here and there who secretly 
helped Negroes to run away from 
slavery. Sometimes they shipped 
them in boxes as one does goods, or 
in coffins as dead persons, leaving a 
few holes for air to enter. From 1851 
to 1861 he served as corresponding 
secretary of the Philadelphia branch 
of this secret organization. Still met 
more runaway slaves than any other 
American except probably a few like 
John Brown, Harriet Tubman and 
Levi Coffin. Nineteen cut oi every 
twenty Negro fugitives from bondage, 
who passed through Philadelphia, 
stopped at Still’s home. In 1859 he 
entertained John Brown’s wife and 
daughter when on their way to visit 
the martyr at Harpers Ferry. All 
these facts he recorded and with them 
in 1872 Still wrote a very interesting 
book. This was The Underground 
Railroad. 


After the outbreak of the Civil 
War Still resigned as clerk of the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery and went into the 
stove and then into the coal business. 
At one time he had two coal yards 
in Philadelphia. Although appointed 
sutler at Camp William Penn for 
Negro soldiers, Still did not neglect 
his business in Philadelphia; and he 
prospered in it. 

During these years he did not for- 
get his people. He served on the 
Freedmen’s Aid Commission. He 
helped to stop discrimination against 
Negroes on the Philadelphia street 
cars. He urged his people to become 
independent in politics. He organ- 
ized a Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation for Negroes in 1880, the 
same year that he became superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School of the 
Colored Presbyterian Church. The 
people believed that he was honest. 
He managed homes for the poor and 
for destitute children and also the 
Orphan Asylum for the Children of 
Negro Soldiers and Sailors. He as- 
sisted schools for Negroes, helped to 
support missionaries in Africa, and 
befriended many young people who 
had shown that they were worthy. 


JOHN WOOLMAN 


JoHN WooLMAN was an American 
Quaker preacher. He was born in 
Northampton Township, Burlington 
County, New Jersey, October 20, 
1720. Some say the date was the 
19th. He was the son of religious 
parents. He worked for his father on 
his plantation. Next he became a 
store clerk and then a teacher of poor 
children. As he grew to manhood he 
became known for his piety, humility, 
and love for mankind. 

Woolman served as a minister, but 
supported himself as a tailor. He 
traveled much in the middle and 
southern colonies, speaking against 
slavery. He refused to draw up wills 
transferring slaves, and persuaded 
many Quakers to set their slaves free. 
In Newport, Rhode Island, in 1760 
he urged that the Friends send to 
the legislature a petition to stop the 
slave trade. 

Woolman was also very much in- 
terested in the Indian. He went out 
to preach to them. He sympathized 
with all people who were oppressed. 
He was very much alarmed about the 
sale of rum to them and the loss of 
their lands. He said it was not right 
for the strong to take advantage of 
the weak, and by natural law every 
man should be free. : 

He wrote a number of books, some 
of them on slavery. The most im- 
portant were Some Considerations on 
Keeping Negroes and his Journal. On 
a visit to England in 1772 he died of 
smallpox there on October 7, 1772. 


His main achievement was that he 
strongly influenced the Quakers 
against slavery. One of Woolman’s 
disciples, Benjamin Lundy, inspired 


JOHN WOOLMAN 


William Lloyd Garrison to devote his 
life to the abolition of slavery. 


WILLIAM GOODELL 


GoopeLL was born in 
Coventry, Chenango County, New 
York, October 25, 1792. His parents 
were Frederic and Rhoda (Guernsey) 
Goodell. William was delicate in 
childhood. He spent much of his 
time indoors with his mother, study- 
ing literature. When his mother died 
he went to live with his grandmother. 
He attended a common school near 
his new home and worked on a farm. 
His grandmother, a strong-minded 
Christian woman, greatly influenced 
his life. 

Goodell never attended college as 
he desired. When a young man he 
entered business in Providence, Rhode 
Island, then at Wilmington, North 
Carolina, and later at Alexandria, 
Virginia. When the last business 
failed he entered a commercial house 
in New York. There he helped to 
build up the Mercantile Library 
Association. 

Goodell finally gave up business 
and went to Providence to edit a 
reform paper called the /nvestigator 
and General Intelligencer. This soon 
became a temperance organ. In 1829 
this paper connected with the Na- 
tional Philanthropist of Boston, which 
removed to New York the following 
year as the Genius of Temperance. 
All sorts of evils were attacked in 
this paper and in lectures by Goodell. 
He published at the same time the 
Female Advocate for the moral re- 
form of unfortunate women, and also 
the Youth’s Temperance Lecturer for 
children. 

As a reformer, he attacked slavery 
as he did other evils. In 1833 he 
helped to organize the American Anti- 


Slavery Society and that same year 
brought out The Emancipator in the 
name of C. W. Denison, but in 1834 
the publication appeared under 
Goodell’s name and as the organ of 
the Society. He became an anti- 
slavery lecturer. In 1836 he took 
charge of an anti-slavery paper, The 
Friend of Man, which he editec in 
Utica and Whitesboro, New York, six 
years. He published there also the 
Anti-Slavery Lecturer and in 1842 be- 
gan the Christian Investigator. He 
entered the ministry without seeking 
formal ordination and was successful. 

Goodell joined the Liberty party, 
but left it in 1847 because he thought 
its opposition to slavery was too 
narrow and organized the Liberty 
League to oppose slavery, tariffs, land 
monopoly, the liquor traffic, war, and 
secret societies. This party once 
nominated Gerrit Smith for Presi- 
dent. 

Goodell wrote many books on 
slavery, the most important of which 
was the Slavery and Anti-Slavery, 
Views upon Constitutional Law in its 
Bearing upon American Slavery, and 
American Slave Code. Unlike Gar- 
rison, Goodell believed it possible to 
do away with slavery under the 
Constitution. His most important 


WILLIAM GOODELL 


achievement after the Civil War was 
to assist in organizing the National 
Prohibition Party. He died Febru- 
ary 14, 1878. 


CASSIUS MARCELLUS CLAY 


Cassius M. Cuiay was born Octo- 
ber 19, 1810, at “White Hall” in 
Madison County, Kentucky. He was 
the son of Green Clay and Sally 
(Lewis) Clay. He was a distant 
kinsman of Henry Clay. Cassius M. 
Clay was an abolitionist. He was a 
person of “manly vigor, unfaltering 
honesty, indiscreet pugnacity, and the 
wild spirit of a crusader.” He was 
given the best opportunity for edu- 
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cation under Joshua Fry in Danville, 
at the Jesuit College of St. Joseph, at 
Transylvania University, and finally 
at Yale where he was graduated. He 
studied law, but never practiced. 
Clay entered politics. In 1835 he 
was elected to the state legislature. 
He suffered defeat in some of his 
aspirations because, although his 
father was a slaveholder, he fought 
the institution. The slaveholders at- 
tacked him, and he set out to destroy 
the institution. In 1845 he set up 


CASSIUS M. CLAY 


in Lexington an abelition paper, the 
True American. He was soon forced 
to go to Cincinnati to publish his 
paper although he had fortified his 
office in Lexington with guns and sup- 
plies. In Cincinnati, the paper be- 
came the Examiner. Clay opposed 
slavery, but fought bravely for the 
country in the Mexican War and was 
taken prisoner. 

In politics he first followed Henry 
Clay, but became estranged from him 
on the slavery question. He tried to 
build up an anti-slavery party in the 
State. When the Republican Party 
was organized he joined it and sup- 
ported Frémont for President in 1856 
and Lincoln in 1860. Lincoln ap- 
pointed him minister to Russia. He 
helped to defend Washington when 
he was on his way to leave for Rus- 
sia, and might have later been com- 
missioned as a general if he had not 
refused to fight until the government 
should abolish slavery. He fell out 
with Grant and supported the Liberal 
Republicans in 1872. Clay came out 
for.Tilden in 1876, but he stood for 
Blaine in 1884. 

In 1832 Clay married Mary Jane 
Warfield, from whom he was divorced. 
Not long before he died he married 
at the age of eighty-four a young 
girl of sixteen. From her he was 
soon divorced. He died July 22, 
1903. 


LEVI COFFIN 


Levi Corrin was born October 28, 
1789, at New Garden, North Caro- 
lina. His parents were Quakers. Cof- 


fin lived on a farm where he was 
taught by his father at home. He 
began his career as a teacher. In 
1821 he entered upon a new phase of 
his career when he and his cousin 
Vestal organized at New Garden, 
North Carolina, a Sunday School for 
Negroes. The owners of slaves be- 
came alarmed and kept their Negroes 
at home. This caused the school to 
fail. 

Coffin married Catharine White in 
1824 and moved with her to New- 
port (now Fountain City), Wayne 
County, Indiana, in 1826. There he 
opened a store. On the line of the 
Underground Railroad, Coffin made 
his home one of its stations. He was 
prosperous and could supply the run- 
away Negroes with food and clothing 
and carry them on their way in 
wagons. He was at the same time a 
member of the Committee on Con- 
cerns of People of Color to look after 
their educational interests, treasurer 
of a fund to maintain schools for the 
destitute, and a fearless temperance 
worker. 

During these years Coffin was in- 
terested in the free labor movement. 
In 1847 he decided to experiment for 
five years with a free-labor goods 
store in Cincinnati. This was to be 
a store which would not sell goods 
produced by slave labor. A Quaker 
convention had provided $3,000 for 
this purpose. He thus took part in 
all movements for the freedom and 
comfort of the Negro and the prog- 
ress of free labor. 

After the Civil War Coffin engaged 
in the uplift of the freed men. He 


LEVI COFFIN 


went to England as early as 1864 and 
organized there the English Freed- 
men’s Aid Society and secured from 
England in one year more than $100,- 
009 in money, clothing, and supplies. 
He served as a delegate to the Inter- 
national Anti-Slavery Convention in 
Paris in 1867. He died September 
16, 1877. 


JOHN BROWN 


JoHN Brown was the son of Owen 
and Ruth (Mills) Brown. He was 
born ,in Tarrington, May 9, 1800. 
His father was an abolitionist. John 
Brown moved with his parents to 


Hudson, Ohio, when he was a small 
boy. He had only scant education, 
but he read very much. He worked 
at the tanner’s trade. He was twice 
married and the two wives bore him 
twenty children. In 1825 John 
Brown moved to Richmond, Penn- 
sylvania, and set up a tannery. He 
also engaged in sheep-raising and the 
wool business, but he failed as a busi- 
ness man. He Lor him- 
self because he Was too much inter- 
tested in others. 

Brown began his real career when 
he settled in North Elba, New York, 
on land set apart for Negroes by 
Gerrit Smith. He saw that his duty 
was to help them in some way. Next, 
Brown moved to Akron, Ohio, and 
there manifested further interest in 
the cause of Negroes. Even ;when 
at Richmond in Penusylvania he had 
made his home a station on the 
Underground Railroad. Among the 
Negroes in Springfield he had organ- 
ized a League of Gileadites to help 
them protect themselves and the 
fugitive slaves. In 1855 Brown set 
out to help win Kansas for freedom. 
He was to join a _ colony at 
Osawatomie as surveyor. He became 
the leader of the anti-slavery forces 
rather than a surveyor and dealt 
many a blow to make Kansas a free 
state. 

When the contest in Kansas seemed 
won for freedom Brown prepared to 
organize a slave insurrection in the 
South. He held meetings of trusted 
friends of the enterprise at Chatham, 
Canada, and planned the attack on 
slavery. Most abolitionists refused to 
follow. Frederick Douglass told him 
that the plan could not succeed. The 
slaves in the mountains of Maryland 
and Virginia would first be called upon 
to join him in the attack, and they 
were to be organized under a con- 
stitutional government in the strong- 
holds of the mountains. While these 
plans were waiting he made a raid on 
a Missouri plantation and seized 
eleven slaves whom he carried to free- 
dom in Canada. 

On October 16, 1859, Brown had 
taken up a position on a farm about 
five miles from Harpers Ferry. He 
attacked that place with twenty-one 
men and took over the arsenal there. 
By mid-day the next day, however, 
State and Federal troops had sur- 
rounded Brown and carried by as- 
sault the building in which he and his 
men were barricaded. He was lodged 
in* the Charlestown jail and indicted 
for treason. He was soon brought 
before the court there. Throughout 
the trial Brown showed coolness and 
courage. When questioned as to why 
he made the attack he said repeatedly 
that he was an instrument in the 
hand of his Maker to free the slaves, 
and he was thankful that in his death 
he was able to seal his testimony for 
God and humanity with his blood. 
Brown was hanged December 2, 1859. 
Ten Negroes had been killed in the 
attack, and seven Negroes ' were 


hanged. Five Negroes of the attack- 
ing party escaped. The raid helped 
to’ widen the breach between the 


JOHN BROWN’S LAST MOMENT 


North and the South and hurried on 
the Civil War. 


ROBERT GOULD SHAW 


Rosert Goutp SHAw was born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, October 10, 
1837. He was educated at Harvard 
and started out in life in a position 
in a New York counting-room. He 
entered the Civil War from New 
York and was promoted captain. In 
1863 he was made colonel of the 54th 
Massachusetts, the first Negro regi- 
ment sent from the free states. The 
regiment went into the war on the 
28th of that May. These troops ac- 
quitted themselves with honor in a 
skirmish on James’ Island, near 
Charleston, South Carolina, the 16th 
of July. Two days later this regi- 
ment participated with distinction in 
the desperate attack on Fort Wag- 
ner. Shaw was killed while leading 
these troops. Edmonia Lewis made 
a bust to honor him. In 1897 Boston 


ROBERT GOULD SHAW 


unveiled on the commons the well- 
known Shaw Memorial. Booker T. 
Washington delivered the address. 
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William and Ellen Craft 
(Continued from page 1) 

“What must I do now?” asked 
Ellen. 

“Nothing but what I have told you. 
Say nothing to any one unless you 
have to. Keep your arm in the sling; 
pretend that you have a terrible pain 
in the face; limp on your cane when 
you get out of the carriage. I will 
assist you. Here we are at the very 
place.” 

Out rushed the servants of the 
hotel to welcome the new guest, and 
the clerk stood in the door. William 
asked them to let him handle “the 
patient” himself. He knew best what 
to do. 

“Hurt a little along the way, were 
you?” inquired the clerk. “Take 
your master to room 10. I will sign 
the register for him.” 

“He” rested with William nearby 
to give every attention possible, and 
the servants standing ready to run 
errands. After breakfast early the 
next morning the two started on 
their journey. They stopped at other 
hotels and inns and finally reached 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Farther along the way they had a 
terrible difficulty. A patrol stopped 
the coach. He was looking for run- 
away slaves. 

“Who's there?” inquired the 
patrol; “what have you?” as he ap- 
proached the coach. 

“My master can speak for him- 
self,” replied William, “but ‘he’ is 
in such a condition that ‘he’ should 
not be disturbed. We are on the way 
to find a better place for ‘his’ health.” 

“Ah, well and good,” said the 
patrol. “You are starting early to 
escape the hot sun. I did not under- 
stand. Pardon me for interrupting,” 
said he as he left the coach. 

Ellen had not yet said a word, but 
she was looking all the time as if she 
were too rich and aristocratic to 
speak to this poor white man who 
watched over slaves. 

When they reached Baltimore, they 
decided to travel the rest of the way 
by train. There they had another 
hard problem to solve. When 
William went, as a servant, to buy 
the tickets, the agent said: 

“Your master may have a ticket, 
but bonds will have to be entered 
before you can get a ticket. It is 
the rule of this office-to require bonds 
for all Negroes applying for tickets 
to go north, and none but gentlemen 
of well-known responsibility will be 
taken.” 

William promptly replied, “I didn’t 
know about that. I am traveling 
with my ‘young master’ to take care 
of ‘him.’ ‘He’ is very ill. I fear ‘he’ 
will not live until ‘he’ reaches Phila- 
delphia for treatment. ‘He’ is seri- 
ously ill. ‘He’ will die if ‘he’ has to 
wait here.” 

“All right,” said the agent, “T’ll 
break the rule and sell you the 
tickets so that you may rush on with 
‘your master’ before it’s too late.” 


“Thank you,” said William, and he 
hurried to Ellen and helped her to 
get on the train. 

“You are a smart fellow,” Ellen 
whispered as she settled back in her 
seat. “In a few hours we shall be 
on free soil.” 

In this way they reached Phila- 
delphia without further trouble. 
What a relief it was to Ellen when 
she could throw off the disguise! She 
was happy to be free. But the strain 
from pretending that she was a deaf, 
lame man with rheumatism and 
toothache had weakened her. For 
several days she lay ill. 

In Philadelphia the Crafts were 
among friends, but still they were 
not safe. There were many slave- 
catchers in that city, and it was not 
far away from the land of slavery. 
Friends advised William and Ellen 
to rush to Boston. As soon as Ellen 
was well enough to travel, she and 
William hurried there. 

There were many white friends 
of the Negro in Boston. They be- 
lieved that the Negro should be free. 
Fugitive slaves had always been 
aided there, and when they were 
overtaken by their pursuers the 
people would raise money to pur- 
chase their freedom. The Crafts 
were made welcome. The story of 
their thrilling escape had gone before 
them, and everybody was anxious 
to see them. 

The Crafts soon made good friends 
among the white and colored people 
in Boston. They were married over 
again according to the laws of Bos- 
ton; and Theodore Parker, who was 
against slavery, performed the cere- 
mony. William Lloyd Garrison, 
Mrs. George S. Hilliard, and Ellis 
Gray Loring aided the Crafts in vari- 
ous ways. William found work and 
a Miss Dean offered to teach Ellen 
to upholster. 

The Crafts were happy for only a 
short time. The owners of slaves had 
long complained of how white people 
in the free states aided their slaves 
to escape. In 1850 they had the 
country pass a new law against this 
practice. All slaves running away 
could be arrested and sent back to 
the slave plantations, and anyone 
aiding them to escape or harboring 
one would be imprisoned for six 
months and had to pay a thousand 
dollars. 

Very soon, then, the slave catchers 
appeared in Boston with a warrant 
for the arrest of the Crafts. Their 
white friends kept the matter secret 
for a long time, but one day Dr. 
Henry I. Bowditch had to tell Mrs. 
Hilliard about the search for the 
Crafts. She went to the home of the 
Rev. F. T. Gray, where Ellen was 
working at the trade of upholsteress 
with Miss Dean. Mrs. Hilliard asked 
Ellen to come and do some work for 
her. The lady’s manner so alarmed 
Ellen that she knew something was 
wrong and broke down. But Ellen 
quickly recovered from the shock and 


became strong enough to face any 
difficulty. Then Theodore Parker 
took Ellen to his home for safe-keep- 
ing and kept the place ready for de- 
fense. William barricaded himself 
in his shop and declared that he 
would never be taken alive. 

It was difficult to find any officer 
in Boston to arrest the Crafts. The 
people in that city did not believe 
that the law was fair, and they 
frightened the slave catchers out of 
the city. Citizens held meetings and 
boldly said that these Crafts should 
not be carried back to slavery. One 
of these meetings was held in Faneuil 
Hall, the cradle of Liberty, where 
the spirit of independence began in 
the American Revolution. A vigilance 
committee was appointed to prevent 
the Crafts’ return to slavery. In 
Belknap Street the colored people 
held a meeting of protest where 
Charles Lenox Remond, William C. 
Nell, Malcolm B. Allen, Roberts of 
Boston, and Davis of Plymouth 
spoke in behalf of the Crafts. 


On English Soil , 


This was good for the present, and 
while the people of Boston thought 
that way about freedom the Crafts 
would be safe. But their friends be- 
gan to think it best for them to sail 
to England, where there would be 
no question about their freedom. In 
1771 Lord Mansfield, a great judge, 
had said that slavery could not exist 
there, and the people of that coun- 
try respected his opinion. Outfits 
were speedily obtained for the Crafts, 
passage was secured, and they sailed 
for England. They arrived at the 
time that William Wells Brown, the 
Negro historian, was visiting that 
country. He introduced them to 
friends and made their first days in 
England pleasant. The Crafts were 
welcomed and befriended by the 
Duchess of Sutherland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Estlin of Bristol, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Webb of Dublin, Mr. 
MeDonnell, Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
Thompson, and many distinguished 
people. 

In England the Crafts were safe. 
They settled down to the happy life 
which they had long desired. Here 
two children were born. The father 
found employment, and his income 
was enough to support the family. 
The mother did not have to work. 
She devoted her time to their two 
children. During these years Wil- 
liam Craft made trips to West 
Africa in the service of a London 
business house. He tried to set up 
branches or connections in those 
parts to increase business’ with 
Africa. For a while this work was 
successful, but not long after 
emancipation, the Crafts returned 
with their two children to the United 
States where three others were born. 

Back in the United States, William 
Craft decided to buy a plantation in 
his native state in the neighborhood 
of Savannah. He wanted to be help- 


ful to his people. There he settled 
with his family. He established an 
industrial school where a number of 
ambitious young Negroes obtained 
an education. Persons still living 
speak of the benefits they received 
from coming under the influence of 
William and Ellen Craft. 

They had four sons, William, 
Charles, Brougham, and Alfred. 
Their only daughter, Ellen, became 
the wife of Dr. William D. Crum, 
who for some years was the collector 
of the port of Charleston, South 
Carolina, and later United States 
Minister to Liberia. ’ 


Notes on Books 


Professor Benjamin Brawley has 
recently published through Dodd, 
Mead and Company a book called 
Negro Genius as a substitute for The 
Negro in: Literature and Art which is 
now out of priut. He published 
earlier in the year a biography of 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. This is a 
book very much like Richard Allen, 
by Dr. Charles H. Wesley. 

The Associates in Negro Folk Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., have pro- 
duced for adult education classes a 
series of brief treatments on the Ne- 
gro. These booklets deal with edu- 
cation, music, art, world peace, litera- 
ture, economics and history. The au- 
thors of this series are Alain Locke, 
Ira De Reid, Ralph J. Bunche, T. 
Arnold Hill, Sterling Brown, and Ar- 
thur A. Schomburg. 

Mrs. Jane Dabney Shackelford, of 
the Terre Haute Public Schools, is 
publishing through the Associated 
Publishers, Washington, D. C., this 
fall A Child’s Story of the Negro. 
This is to be a supplementary his- 
torical reader for children in the 
fourth and fifth grades. 

Mrs. Helen A. Whiting, Assistant 
Supervisor of Negro Education in the 
State Department of Education of 
Georgia, is publishing through the 
Associated Publishers this fall Negro 
Art, Music and Rhyme. This little 
book is intended as a supplementary 
reader for children in the second 
grade just as her Negro’ Folk Tales 
is for those in the first grade. This 
book, like the one preceding it, will 
be well illustrated by Lois M. Jones. 

Dr. Charles H. Wesley is publish- 
ing through the Associated Publish- 
ers, Washington, D. C., a new book, 
The Collapse of the Confederacy. 
This work shows a new point of view 
supported by recently discovered 
data. This book will clear up many 
difficult questions about slavery and 
the war between the sections. 

Dr. C. G. Woodson is publishing 
this fall through the same firm his 
book entitled African Heroes and 
Heroines. The aim of this book is to 
put in the language of the child the 
historical background of the Negro 
as shown in the records of outstand- 
ing Africans like Sonni Ali, Moham- 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Slavery 
(Continued from page 2) 


picking, ginning and baling of cotton. 
Work began at daybreak and ended 
at sundown. About 8 or 9 o’clock 
a little time was allowed for break- 
fast, and an hour was allowed for 
eating and resting at noon. The 
slaves could rest on Sundays and 
holidays. In case of sickness they 
were given such remedies as castor 
oil, calomel, salts and the like. 
Medical care and hospitals were gen- 
erally unknown for the slaves. The 
poor whites were treated very much 
in the same way. 

At first slaves were not eneouraged 
to become Christians, because it was 
not the custom to hold Christians as 
slaves; but the colonies early passed 
laws against their becoming free if 
they became Christians. Thereafter 
Negroes became members of the 
churches, mainly Methodists and 
Baptists. At first they had only the 
white ministers to teach the slaves, 
but finally Negroes like Andrew 
Bryan, Richard Allen, James Varick, 
Lemuel Haynes, and John Gloucester 
began to preach with success to their 
own people. When a few of such 
ministers in the South began to tell 
the Negroes that they should be free, 
and some of them ran away or tried 
to free themselves by force, the states 
stopped Negro ministers from preach- 
ing. Then only whites could preach 
to the Negroes in their churches; 
or they had to sit in special pews 
or in the galleries of the white 
churches to hear the preachers to 
the whites. 

Although the Negroes could not 
preach during the days of bondage, 
there was nothing done to prevent 
them from singing; and they sang so 
sweetly that often the whites called 
upon them to sing. No other people 
in America could sing so touchingly 
as the slaves. They made up such 
songs as “Steal Away to Jesus,” “No- 
body Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen,” 
“T’m so Glad Trouble Don’t Last Al- 
ways,” “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, 
Coming to Carry me Home.” These 
songs are today considered the best 
music in America. 

There were laws to prohibit the 
masters from working slaves too hard, 
and other laws prohibited the mis- 
treatment of the slaves. These laws, 
however, do not give the perfect pic- 
ture of slavery, for some masters 
ignored the laws and treated the 
slaves cruelly; and there were other 
masters who treated them more 
kindly than the law required. Many 
slaves had such property as pigs, 
chickens, and small crops raised on 
parcels of land set aside for this spe- 
cial use. A few slaves attended meet- 
ings whenever they wished. Some 
went from plantation to plantation to 
visit, and now and then one learned 
to read and write. In this way a 
small number of slaves became useful 
and important. 


These fortunate Negroes were ex- 
ceptions to the rule, for slavery at 
best was cruel and inhuman. The 
slave in his most favorable condition 
was an outcast, without opportunity 
to study or improve himself. Slavery, 
too, was a pullback to the whites who 
thought that it was profitable. Slave 
laborers who did not have any edu- 
cation could not produce as much as 
free laborers who could read and 
write. The sections of the country 
which had ignorant slave labor could 
not prosper like those sections with 
free, intelligent labor. Both the 
slaves and the owners were held back. 

Naturally there arose persons to 
oppose slavery. The Negroes them- 


Berbers 


AFRICA 


Dotted areas show 
sections from which 
Negroes came. 


selves were the first to speak against 
it. They first rose against the crews 
on the ships which brought them 
from Africa, and sometimes they 
forced their captors to take them to 
free soil. Occasionally the African 
captives on these vessels jumped over- 
board or committed suicide some 
other way rather than be carried into 
bondage. Those slaves who were sold 
on the plantations sometimes started 
insurrections. These uprisings failed, 
for the slaves had no way to over- 
come their captors. The slaves did 
not know the country to which they 
escaped; and, fearful of what might 
happen if found resisting their own- 
ers, some slave told of these plans 
before they could be carried out. 
This was what happened to Gabriel 
Prosser in Virginia in 1800 and to 
Denmark Vessey in Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1822. Nat Turner 
started an uprising in Virginia in 
1831, but could not make much head- 
way. When the resistance of the 


Negroes failed, they had to settle 
down as captives who could rarely 
escape. 

Some few Negroes, learning of 
friends on free soil, endeavored to 
run away from their masters and 
reach that land. They escaped from 
the plantations to the Northern 
States, and when new laws made them 
unsafe there,-a few of them went to 
Canada, to the West Indies, and to 
England. They usually left their 
masters’ homes on Saturday night to 
give them forty-eight hours’ travel 
before they would be missed the 
following Monday morning, when 
they had to report for work. In 
states like Virginia, Kentucky, and 


Egypt y 


Missouri this was sufficient time to 
reach a free state. The fugitives 
traveled by night, and hid in the 
woods or in caves during the day. 
This was a dangerous way to free- 
dom, for the fugitives had little 
clothing or supplies to take with 
them; they knew nothing about the 
country before them except that the 
north star pointed out the direction 
to free soil. The fugitives were pur- 
sued by slave patrols who had the 
assistance of bloodhounds. If the 
runaways resisted with firearms they 
were shot down. Those yielding to 
their captors were imprisoned, held 
in the stocks, advertised as captured, 
and returned to their masters, who 
whipped them with lashes on their 
backs. If the fugitives continued be- 
ing unruly, they were sent to the 
slave pens and sold on the auction 
block to the Lower South, where they 
would have less chance to escape to 
free soil. State and United States 
officials and even citizens were re- 


quired by law to assist in the re- 
capture of these fugitives. Many 
citizens believed that all this was 
wrong and said so boldly. Abraham 
Lincoln became the leader of those 
against slavery, and when he was 
President of the United States, he 
issued the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 


Africa 


FRICA is the home of black peo- 

ple sometimes called Negroes, 
meaning black, but all Africans are 
not black. In North Africa, in North 
East Africa, and just below the Des- 
ert of Sahara the people are mainly 
colored like so many of us in Amer- 
ica. These Africans were black a 
long time ago, but during the last 
twelve or fourteen hundred years 
many white people from Asia have 
mixed with them so that they are 
now the color of copper or chocolate, 
while some are almost black and 
others almost white. These Africans 
are the Berbers, the Libyans, the Su- 
danese, the Egyptians, the Abyssin- 
ians, and the like. In the central 
part of the continent most of the peo- 
ple are black. In most of Africa be- 
low the equator are dark people 
called the Bantu. . These peoples are 
divided into tribes with hundreds of 
names. 

The Negroes of the United States 
are the descendants of captives of 
war taken from the West coast of 
Africa. Their home extended from a 
little above the mouth of the Senegal 
as far down as Angola, into the in- 
terior beyond the bend of the Niger, 
and along the Congo and its branches 
almost to the lake region in Africa. 
The Africans in this part of the con- 
tinent had made considerable prog- 
ress. They had organized kingdoms 
and empires which did not become so 
well known as Egypt and Ethiopia 
but made much progress. These 
kingdoms had able rulers who be- 
came kings and ruled successfully ac- 
cording to laws which everybody re- 
spected. Their countries were de- 
fended by armies and supported by 
a public treasury. Iron, an African 
discovery of the most useful thing in 
the world, made much industry pos- 
sible. Local manufacturing became 
international. Trade was carried on 
over large parts of Africa. Music 
was an important concern of the peo- 
ple. Sculpture along with painting 
was almost common in these parts. 
Their religion was a belief in the 
spirits found in all things. Learn- 
ing had made a good beginning. 
Africa had accomplished these things 
before the Europeans came to take 
them as captives in war to slavery 
in America. There were progressive 


cities like Jenne and Timbuctoo. 
There were also larger kingdoms like 
Ghana, Mossi, Songhay, Fula, Mand- 
ing, Hausa, Bornu, Ashanti, Fanti, 
Dahomey, Yoruba, Benin, Kongo, 
and Loango. 
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School News 


HE Indiana branch of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, calling itself “The In- 
diana Negro History Society,” with 


HENRY O. TANNER 


headquarters at Terre Haute and 
under the inspiration of Mrs. Jane D. 
Shackelford, has made a fine record 
during the last year. What it has 
done is a striking example which 
other such organizations might emu- 
late. The society was organized with 
fifteen active members of the Asso- 
ciation fully paid up. The branch 
then drew up for its own plans and 
purposes in a mimeographed bulletin 
of ten pages. 

Attention is called to the proper 
use of opening exercises, assemblies, 
special reports, and current events in 
the teaching of Negro art, music and 
history. It is shown also how to con- 
nect these things with other activities 
in the school like that of building up 
picture galleries, literary clubs and 
the like. Then follow suggestive pro- 
gtams for such exercises not for one 
week but for the whole year. Space 
is given to sketches of outstanding 
Negroes to be emphasized and to 
plans for correlating such matter with 
all other activities throughout the 
year. 

The Merrill High School of Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, under the principal- 
ship of Mr. William Townsend, has 
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been long interested in the study of 
the Negro. Recently the teachers 
have been concerned with connecting 
the past with the present in trying 
to explain and help pupils to under- 
stand the conditions of today in order 
to move forward on tomorrow. This 
school has worked in close coopera- 
tion with the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, and 
recently set a fine example by becom- 
ing a life member of the Association. 
If every other high school in the 
country would thus aid this under- 
taking, the study of the Negro would 
go forward with renewed vigor. 

On two occasions, at graduation 
exercises, original pageants have been 
presented by classes of Austin High 
School, of Knoxville, Tennessee, under 
the stimulus of Mr. T. R. Davis. Re- 
port comes to the Negro History Bul- 
letin that Austin looks forward to 
presenting a graduation pageant, ar- 
ranged by pupils and teachers, on 
some phase of Negro life and history. 

In the Frederick Douglass Junior 
and Senior High School at Baltimore 
there is a Negro History Club which 
was organized in 1923. The students 
have desired from the first to learn 
about Negroes. They have made use 
of simplified books bearing upon the 
Negro, using as a basic text The 
African Background Outlined or 
Handbook for the Study of the Negro. 
The peak of the recent activities of 
this club was a display of books in 
the window of the Enoch Pratt Li- 
brary on Cathedral Street in Balti- 
more entitled “The Negro Surveys 
His Past.” This was sponsored by 
Mrs. Edyth Myers, the instructor in 
history. Mr. Harry T. Pratt, the 
principal of this school, believes that 
the greatest contribution of the club 
to the school as a whole has been the 
creation of group pride and the con- 
sciousness of the Negro as a con- 
tributor to world civilization. 


The children living in and near 


Washington, D. C., will have the 
exceptional opportunity of seeing the 
largest exhibit of the works of the 
late Henry Ossawa Tanner ever 
shown in this country. This great 
artist died in Paris on the 25th of 
May. The Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History is making 
this exhibit the important feature of 
its annual meeting in Washington the 


week beginning the 31st of October. 

Dr. George Washington Carver, 
the scientist who works wonders 
with the peanut and sweet potato, 
was recently honored with a_ bust 


IRVING WASHINGTON’ 


unveiled at Tuskegee. He will speak 
to the children in many of the schools 
this fall. 

On February 14, 1937, the Fairfax 
County Teachers Association of Fair- 
fax County, Virginia, sponsored an 
oratorical contest as a culminating 
activity for Negro History Week. 
Eighteen schools competed for a first 
and second prize. The orations were 
heard: and judged at the Vienna 
School on February 1, 1937. The first 
prize was awarded to Irving Wash- 
ington, nine years of age, a pupil 
in the fifth grade of the Falls Church 
School, taught by Mrs. E. B. Hender- 
son. He chose, as the subject of his 
oration, “Frederick Douglass.” The 
young man made such an impression 
in his delivery of this oration that he 
has been called upon several times 
since then to repeat this effort before 
large audiences. 

The Shaw Junior High School, of 
Washington, D. C., under the prin- 
cipalship of Mr. Joseph G. Logan, is 
well known throughout the East for 
the enthusiasm which it has shown in 
the study of the Negro. The school 
has not only manifested keen interest 
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med Askia, El Hadg-Omar, Ousman 
El Torodo, Samori, Moshesh, Khama, 
Tshaka, Moselekatse, and Loben- 
guela. , 

Miss B. Rodgers is preparing for 
the same firm a book of biographical 
sketches to serve as a sequel of this 
work entitled African Heroes and 
Heroines. She will present the im- 
portant facts of the careers of all 
outstanding Negro characters de- 
veloped in America. She will begin 
with the earliest period and bring the 
treatment down to important leaders 
and workers of the present time. The 
plan is to publish this book by Feb- 
ruary. 

The adoption of books on the Ne- 
gro for basic texts in teaching the life 
and history of the race in the schools 
has continued to make progress. The 
Negro in Our History is used as a 
text in most of the Negro colleges 
and as a reference book in practically 
all other institutions and libraries in 
the country. Negro Makers of His- 
tory has been adopted as a required 


GEORGE W. CARVER 


text for the seventh grade in the pub- 
lic schools of Delaware; as a supple- 
mentary text in the schools in North 
Carolina; Atlantic City, New Jersey; 
Washington, D. C.; St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Atlanta, 
Georgia; Columbia, South Carolina; 
Birmingham, Alabama; New Orleans, 
Louisiana; and Dallas, Texas. The 
Story of the Negro Retold, which is 
intended for high school students, has, 
within one year since its publication, 
been used in various high schools in 


Georgia and Texas. Recently the col- 


ored schools in Alabama have been 
granted permission to use both Negro 
Makers of History and The Story of 
the Negro Retold for library use. The 
Story of the Negro Retold has been 
adopted for library use also in In- 
diana and Oregon. 

Negro Musicians and Their Music 
is finding its way into all the large 
libraries of the country. Musicians 
themselves highly praise this book. 
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in the work but has so systematized 
the teaching of the Negro by correla- 
tion that every instructor considers 
this his duty. 

In the Industrial High School in 
Birmingham, Alabama, under the 
principalship of Mr. A. H. Parker, 
may be found the largest number of 
pupils in any single school actually 
studying the Negro. In the first place, 
it is the largest high school for 
Negroes in the world, and three hun- 
dred or more of 
the students 
tually choose as 
an elective course 
the study of 
Negro History 
which has been 
authorized by the 
Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The Booker T. 
Washington High 
School of Atlanta, 
Georgia, under 
the direction of 
Mr. C. L. Harper, 
makes a fine re- 
port of its activi- 
ties teaching 
the Negro about 
himself. Negro 
history is taught 
in the junior high 
school as well as 
in the senior high 
school under the 
direction of Mr. 
R. E. Cureton. 
He offers special 
courses on the 
achievements of 
the Negro as set 
forth in textbooks 
adopted for this 
purpose by the 
Atlanta Board of 
Education. No 
pupil can be graduated from this 
high school until he has passed the 
course in Negro History. 

In the John W. Hoffman High 
School of New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Miss Gertrude Greene has made the 
study of the Negro one of the most 
popular courses in the school. She 
has not restricted her efforts to the 
students, however, for the whole New 
Orleans community has been made to 
feel the force of her teaching, and 
the interest in the work has increased 
from year to year. 

In the Booker T. Washington High 
School of Dallas, Texas, under the 
principalship of Mr. L. V. Williams, 
the study of Negro History has been 
very thoroughly systematized. The 
students have advanced so far as to 
outgrow one textbook and are now 
seeking another more advanced. The 
history faculty of that school has 
been instructed to work out a regular 
course for the study of Negro life 
and history. 


In the State of Oklahoma where 
President J. W. Sanford, supported 
by Editor Roscoe Dunjee of the 
Black Dispatch, has been working 
for some time for the adoption of 
both Negro Makers of History and 
The Story of the Negro Retold, some 
progress has been noted in securing 
authorization for the teaching of 
these books in the outstanding high 
schools of the state. Oklahoma has 
been very much stirred up by the 
movement led by these gentlemen 
and further progress in that quarter 
may soon be noted. 


in the Negro schools to offer their 
pupils such courses. 

In Virginia the study of the Negro 
has been well organized under the 
chairmanship of Professor L. P. Jack- 
son of Virginia State College, sup- 
ported in this case by President John 
M. Gandy. All the outstanding high 
school principals like Mr. Winston 
Douglass, of Norfolk, and Mr. L. F. 
Palmer, of Newport News, warmly 
support him in this undertaking. 


He is just as ably assisted by the 
Jeanes Supervisors and elementary 


WINDOW EXHIBIT AT THE ENOCH PRATT LIBRARY, BALTIMORE 


In' North Carolina, where the 
teaching of Negro History has been 
authorized as a supplementary course 
in the seventh grade, the school boards 
in Winston-Salem, Salisbury, and 
Asheville have acted upon this au- 
thorization in purchasing books for 
this purpose and instructed teachers 


school principals, among whom 
should be noted Mrs. Maud Weaver 
Winston of Franklin, Mrs. Ruth 
West Marshall at Culpeper, Mr. A. 
G. Richardson, assistant state super- 
visor of Negro education, and Mr. 
J. A. Oliver, of the Virginia Organi- 
zation Society. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH 


Negro Folk Tales, by Helen A. Whit- 
ing, contains charming stories from the 
life of the African natives. It serves 
as an excellent supplementary reader 
for first grade pupils. These stories 
are selected tales showing the life the 
people lived on that distant continent, 
what they thought of themselves and 
how they understood the world in which 
they moved. These tales are given in 
the language of the child in the first 
grade. The reader is beautifully illus- 
trated by Lois M. Jones. The book 
contains seventy pages and sells for 
$1.10 by mail. The school edition is 75 
cents. This work is a publication of 


the Associated Publishers, Inc., 
Ninth Street, N. W., 
D..C. 

Mrs, Whiting is anxious to reduce 
the price of all school books to bring 
them within the reach of children in 
the lowest grades. She is an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the low-priced books 
which are now being sold in this way 
as supplementary matter for teaching 
almost every subject taught in the pub- 
lic schools. She insists that the litera- 
ture bearing upon the Negro must be 
made available in this form. For this 
timely effort in behalf of the children 
she deserves the thanks of the entire 
nation. 


1538 
Washington, 


Negro Celebrations 


Schools and colleges throughout the 
United States celebrated during 1937 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
death ‘of Alexander Pushkin, fore- 
most Negro Poet of Russia. Pushkin 
died in 1837. His greatgrandfather 
was a black man who was brought to 
Russia from Constantinople and was 
presented as a gift to Peter the Great, 
Czar of Russia. He was known as 
Ibrahim Petrovitch Hannibal. He 
later founded the Hannibal family 
in Russia, of which Pushkin was a 

distinguished son. 


The one-hun- 
‘ dredth anniver- 
sary of the Chey- 

ney State Teach- 
ers College in 
Pennsylvania was 

celebrated in 1937. 

The school was 


established by the 
Quakers of Penn- 
sylvania in 1837. 
Richard Hum- 
phry, a Quaker, 
gave the first $10,- 
000 to found the 
school. At first 
an elementary day 
school, it has de- 
> veloped into a 
© training school. 


The 150th year 
of the African 
Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was 
celebrated at 
Memphis, Tennes- 
see, in 1937. Dele- 
gates from all 
parts of the world 
assembled for this 
purpose. The Free 
African Society of 
Philadelphia was 
founded in 1787. 
Out of this society came the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church under the 
leadership of Richard Allen, the first 
Negro bishop in the United States. 
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